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A Literature Worth Indexing. 


ITHIN the past three weeks we have received as 
many reports of state horticultural societies, each 
one a stout volume, and each containing papers of genuine 
and permanent value. In most cases the states print these 
books as public documents and distribute them free within 
their respective limits. Add to these reports the bulletins 
from the experiment stations, the official reports of state 
entomologists and botanists, the proceedings of such bodies 
as the pomological and viticultural societies, and the asso- 
ciations of seedsmen, nurserymen and florists, and we be- 
gin to realize how rapidly the volume of this literature is 
increasing. In fact, if one were in the way of securing 
all these books, he would soon find the shelves of his 
library filled with works on horticulture and agriculture. 

We do not speak of this to question the wisdom of 
this distribution. As a matter of fact, these reports are 
year by year growing better, as increasing popular knowl- 
edge on the subjects discussed makes a demand for the 
more thorough treatment of them by men of special training. 
But it is none the less plain that they could be made 
much better without serious difficulty, and the information 
they contain could be made much more accessible, and 
therefore more widely useful. These books should be 
more carefully edited, and much that is of ephemeral or 
local interest, like the average “address of welcome,” for 
example, should not be allowed to cumber their pages and 
add to their expense. The only way to secure careful 
editing is to pay for it, and, as the secretaries of these socie- 
ties do not now receive adequate salaries for the duties 
demanded of them, an increase of their salaries is the obvi- 
ous suggestion. If the money expended for printing and 
publishing and mailing thousands of pages of useless mat- 
ter were paid to judicious men for editing out of these 
documents all that is not worth preserving, this important 
literature would at once take a higher rank. 

But perhaps the most serious defect of these books is 
their lack of proper indexing. A hasty examination of 
each of the three reports alluded to at the beginning of this 
article disclosed many things to which we might often 
have occasion to refer, but it would be necessary to search 
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through the books, page by page, before the desired pas- 
sage could be re-discovered. More than a year ago it was 
suggested in these columns that the work of making a 
full topical index of these reports was one not unworthy 
of the Department of Agriculture. Since then an officer 
has been appointed by the Secretary, whose duty it is to 
collate and classify the bulletins of the experiment stations 
as they appear, to make a condensed statement of progress 
in the various lines of investigation, and to publish this 
periodically, with notes for unscientific readers. Beyond 
question, this new office is capable of wide usefulness. 
The indexing of state and society reports would not natu- 
rally, however, come within its scope, and yet we cannot 
but hope that the Department of Agriculture will find some 
way to accomplish this work. This is the only agency 
through which it is likely to be undertaken. 

In the June number of Harper's Magazine, Professor 
George H. Darwin writes of an important discovery relat- 
ing to the constitution of Saturn’s rings. This discovery 
was made forty years ago by M. Edouard Roche, but it 
has taken all these years for the scientific world to discover 
the discoverer and his works. M. Roche patriotically 
gave his memoirs to the Academy of Sciences of Mont- 
pelier, where he was professor, and there they were pub- 
lished—practically buried, that is; for so many learned 
but local societies are publishing papers that none but the 
largest libraries can collect them all, and no one can hope 
to read them all. Unless, therefore, scientific memoirs are 
issued at such centers as London or Paris, years may pass 
before their merits are recognized. Accident directed Pro- 
fessor Darwin to the work of this man of genius, and he 
could not find a single English mathematician who had 
read M. Roche’s papers. We can hardly imagine any 
great horticultural discovery buried in a state report, but 
suggestions of great practical moment might easily be lost 
in this wilderness, which is now trackless and rapidly 
growing more dense and more extensive. It would be 
worth while, we repeat, for the Department of Agriculture 
to explore and make it accessible. 


The inhabitants of dry regions like central and 
southern California, where Grass will not grow. in the 
summer without irrigation, would welcome with grateful 
appreciation any plant which would keep green under 
these arid conditions, and furnish them with something 
like a lawn or stretch of greensward. In the issue of 
GaRDEN AND Forest for March 13th, 1889, M. Charles H. 
Naudin, director of the gardens of the Villa Thuret, who 
has an unrivaled knowledge of dry-country vegetation, 
suggested the names of two or three plants which he 
thought might answer this purpose. In a personal letter to 
the editor of this journal, M. Naudin again alludes to the 
subject, and we quote his interesting statements in regard 
to two other plants which may be used to furnish lawns for 
California. Our readers are aware that it is a species of 
Pyrethrum which is successfully used as an insecticide 
under various names, so that the effect upon mosquitoes 
of P. Tchihatchewi is not altogether surprising. 

“I think Pyrethrum Tchihatchewf would succeed in Cali- 
fornia. It has done remarkably well here, and makes a 
beautiful sward, without watering, wherever the soil is not of 
too poor a quality. Perhaps it will do as well in California, 
especially where the soil has been ‘tolerably well tilled. 
Besides its ornamental uses, this plant, which is a native of 
Asia Minor, serves here as a destroyer of mosquitoes. It 
asphyxiates them, so that they are harmless for several hours 
ata time. We dry the heads when the plant is in flower, and 
in the evening burn them on a red-hot iron plate, or other- 
wise. The essential thing is to produce a smoke which can 
circulate through the apartments. The pests fall insensible, 
and it becomes possible to sleep in peace. 

“Another plant, which might succeed even better for 
grass-plots, and which is very suitable to dry soil, is Lippia 
canescens, or L. repens, a little plant which roots as it creeps 
in every direction along the ground, and multiplies ver 
rapidly. It is a native of the dry regions of Peru, which 
explains its ability to resist drought.” 
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WELL-WRITTEN letter from Walnut Grove, Arizona, 
in the Zvening Post of July 24th, describes the 
great dam recently built for a storage reservoir at that 
place. It took more than a year to construct it, the work 
going on day and night. It is of solid masonry, and is 110 
feet high. It is thirty miles southeast of Prescott, on the 
Hassayampa river. Above it is a wide valley, shut in on 
all sides by high mountains, the only outlet a narrow 
cafion, through which the river runs. The dam blocks 
up the mouth of the cafion where it leaves the valley, and 
the valley is changed to a lake basin. There was a heavy 
snow on the mountains, and at last a great rain. 


‘Every crack in the rock fed a hollow, the hollows fed the 
streams that grew quickly into torrents that tore their way 
down the jon washes into the lake. The lake rose three 
feet in an hour as the result of the local rain, but the warm rain 
and snow on the mountains were yet to be heard from. The 
catchment area of the reservoir, extending over 300 square 
miles, has its outer circle of mountains at least thirty miles 
away. It might take all night for the snow to melt and come 
down. But at midnight a cowboy rode in on horseback to tell 
us there was a wave anywhere from 50 to 100 feet high com- 
ing down the ‘Hassayamp.’ We took our fonchas and lanterns, 
and started for the boom. We could hear the roar of the 
water three miles away, but it was an hour before the wave 
rolled in upon us, like a great tidal swell, fifteen feet high and 
fifty feet across, boiling and bubbling with foam, and carrying 
huge rocks and trees along with it. Above the roar of the 
storm we could hear the boom of the other streams that one 
after another came on, great rivers, where an hour before 
there had been nothing but creek-beds. 

‘‘We went home to find the water half-way up the camp- 
hill, and everybody awake and rustling. The croakers who 
had built on the edge of the flat, in defiance of the dam level, 
were scurrying about in the dark, scooping their belongings 
into gunny-sacks, and hurrying up the hill to establish new and 
rival claims above the 110-feet line.” 


When the letter was written the water was within five 
feet of the top of the dam. If the mountains above were 
clothed with forests, the water would not be likely to come 
down in such enormous waves, carrying huge rocks and 
trees along with it. Such masses of débris will, of course, 
fill up the reservoir rapidly, but that is not so serious a 
matter as the probable effect upon the dam of the pressure of 
an unusually heavy flood. Let us hope that the dwellers 
along the stream below who cannot keep their claims and 
belongings ‘‘above the 110-feet line” may never learn 
from experience the destructive force of so great a volume 
of water when once it is set free. 


How to Mask the Foundations of a Country 
House.—III. 


HARDY shrubs, it was said in an earlier chapter, are the 

best things to plant close to the foundations of a house 
to give it the look of being integrally united with the soil be- 
neath it, and to bring it into harmony with the natural feat- 
ures around it. Whether creepers are profusely used or not, 
whether or not trees stand near by, shrubs can hardly be dis- 

nsed with if the house is to seem to belong exactly where 
it stands, and nowhere else. Flower-beds can never rightly 
take their place, for they are at once too formal, too monoto- 
nous and too ephemeral. What is wanted is a garment that 
can be high in some places, low in others ; here dense and 
massive, there light and graceful ; that can now cling closel 
to the walls, and now spread away a little to unite them with 
neighboring plantations. Shrubs give us everything that is 
thus required, and in endless variety. 

Just in this profusion of species among which he can 
choose lies, however, danger for the planter. When so many 
beautiful shrubs are offered, and so many striking novelties, 
he may easily forget the exact purpose in question and think 
too much of the claims of individual plants, and thus produce 
a confused medley of inappropriate plants instead of an har- 
monious and appropriate variety. If ‘specimen plants” are 
wanted, their place should not be here. Here the effect of 
the house is the first consideration. Ifa tall shrub is planted, 
it should be because a tall one is needed, not because a partic- 
ularly handsome tall one has been seen in a nursery or in 
some neighbor's grounds. The question should not be 
whether one likes Lilacs especially, but whether Lilac-bushes 
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can be well used in the general scheme. With a little care a 
good spot can be found for any special favorite ; or, if not, 
something that will win itself as high a place in its owner's 
affections can be found to use instead. 

Of course an over-use of shrubs should be avoided. We 
do not want a house to look as though it grew in a thicket, 
or as though the cultivation of shrubs were its owner’s chief 
concern. Mass shrubs in the angles of stoops or bay-win- 
dows, carry them along in lower groups, then break them, 
and for a little space let the foundations be seen resting on the 
grass, in order that their stability may be clearly manifest, 
and then in another angle place another more important 

roup. Take the outline of the house and the character of its 
eatures as your guide, and accent these while uniting the 
building, as a whole, with its site. Do not conceal beautiful 
features, but sedulously plant out those which, like out-houses 
and drying-yards, should not be seen. 

Plant closely at first, and then as the individuals develop 
thin out those which are no longer needed, for crowded, ill- 
grown shrubs are as ineffective as a garment for the walls as 
painful to the eye of the true lover of plants. Each shrub 
should be well developed and have room to display its pe- 
culiar habit, and the masses, as a whole, should have that play 
of light and shade and that freedom of movement which over- 
crowding ruins. Above all, never shear off the tops of these 
shrubs to a horizontal line ; nor clip them into stiff or formal 
shapes ; nor trim away their lower branches and cut back their 
heads to make them look like dwarfed trees. If the proper se- 
lection has been made, all pruning and training should be with 
a view to bring out the distinctive character of each shrub, and 
not to force any of them into alien and unnatural forms. 
Shrubs which stand in front of a plantation should sweep the 
ground with their branches. Behind these may stand others 
of a different habit, but to place individuals which naturall 
grow well above the soil in the foreground, or to clip others till 
they present a similar, but, of course, less pleasing appearance, 
is to give a shrubbery a bald, ill-grown and ungraceful look. 
Nor is there any place where this look is so unfortunate as 
in shrubs, the very purpose of which is to unite the base 
of a house with the ground upon which it stands. Ifa 
shrub thus placed grows too large, take it out and let its 
neighbors gradually fill the space, or plant a smaller one in its 
stead. Severe cutting will only spoil it, and in spoiling it you 
will injure the effect of the whole group to which it Teloaen. 

Color should be especially prin in choosing shrubs and 
creepers. One monotonous tint of green is to be avoided, and, 
still more, an excessive use of bright-hued plants. Green is 
Nature’s color. The bright-hued plants which, in this climate, 
she spontaneously produces are few, and the vast majority of 
those which the nursery-gardener offers us are those sports 
and freaks of Nature which she herself, perhaps, would regard 
as lamentable mistakes. Curiosities have, however, a great 
attraction for the average man, especially at the moment when 
they rank as novelties also, and far too many places are dis- 
figured by an accumulation of abnormally colored plants, with 
striped or blotched or speckled foliage, and _ especially with 
foliage of those sickly yellow hues which go in nursery cata- 
logues by the attractive name of ‘‘ golden.” A single plant of 
this sort may often produce a pretty effect, if grouped among 
others of a normal tint—as a slender Golden Honeysuckle 
climbing amid others of ordinary kinds, or a single red Japan- 
ese Maple, associated with a mass of dark-green shrubs. But 
to plant too many of them, and to mingle reds and yellows, 
streaks and spots, in the reckless manner that we often see, is 
to destroy all peacefulness and unity as well as all naturalness 
of effect. 

But, even when shrubs of a normal hue are adhered to, there 
is still need for selection. The different shades of green should 
be well distributed. Each should form a mass of sufficient 
size to prevent any look of spottiness and restlessness in the 
general effect, each should harmonize with its neighbor, and 
each should be in right relationship to the house itself. A dark- 
blue green should not stand next to a light and rather yellow- 
ish green—there should be a medium tint to make a transition 
between them. Nor does a pale grayish-green harmonize 
well with a yellowish tint, although, against a dark blue-green, 
it may look well. Again, a rather yellowish shrub, which 
might have an excellent effect against a shingled or a painted 
wooden house, may look too crude against a red brick wall, 
while each different color in stone will make a different de- 
mand upon the exhaustless resources of the intelligent planter. 
In general, if dark-colored foliage is used in the background 
and lighter colored in the foreground, and if there is more 
variety of hue near the eye than further back, the shrubbery 
will gain in depth and richness of effect. 
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Florence Nightingale’s Home. 


ISS Nightingale was born in Florence and named after 
that beautiful city, but her early years were passed in 
England, where her father owned two estates, Embley Park, 
in Hampshire, and Lea Hurst, in Derbyshire. Lea Hurst was 
the favorite residence of the family during the summer months, 
and it is this house which our picture on page 391 represents. 
It is a stone house, not very large, which stands among woods 
in a place containing about 5,000 acres, and commands 
wonderful views of the Peak regu’ S It is about two miles 
from Cromford station, and not farfrom Matlock, in a delight- 
ful district watered by the river Derwent, and rich in pictur- 
esque dales and dingles, moss-grown masses of limestone 
rock, and wide stretches of moorland. In the vicinity of Lea 
Hurst stands Willesley Hall, formerly the home of Arkwright, 
with the mill where the spinning-jenny was first used; and 
likewise Wingfield Manor, where Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned for nine years. 

The house at Lea Hurst is in the Elizabethan style of archi- 
tecture, but we can find no evidence that it is a genuine relic 
of Elizabethan times, and, at all events, the bay-window in the 
foreground of our picture, with its balustraded roof, 
is a piece of modern construction. The interest of the 
building lies, first, in its associations with a very famous and 
admirable woman, and then in its typical charm as an example 
of an English country-house of a modest kind, tastefully sur- 
rounded by luxuriant plantations. The point to which we 
especially desire to call attention—as illustrating the counsels 
we give on another page—is the intimate union into which 
these plantations have brought the house and its site. The 
clinging robe of vines, clothing yet not wholly concealing the 
walls, and the masses of shrubbery, highest opposite the high 
gables of the front, and sloping irregularly downward toward 
the entrance steps, form a delightfully soft, graceful, and 
natural-looking transition between the house itself and the 
landscape which we imagine further away; and the rugged 
irregular Cedars of Lebanon on either side of the steps yive 
a desirable accent of force and picturesqueness. If we fancy 
this house deprived of its shrubberies and standing naked on 
a stretch of lawn, or encircled by flat, formal, gaudy flower- 
beds, we realize the advantages of the more rich yet natural 
arrangement that we see. 


The Art of Gardening—An Historical Sketch. 
VIII.—The Love of Nature. 


HE Greeks and Romans, we are often told, cared much for 

art, little for nature ; a genuine appreciation of the charms 
of the inanimate world is a product of modern civilization, and 
only within the past two centuries, with the general growth of 
“romantic” habits of mind, has it reached its full develop- 
ment. Of course a comparison of classic with modern litera- 
ture has been the basis for this belief; and it certainly seems 
justified if we study both classes of writings from the same 
point of view and confine ourselves strictly to the one subject 
under discussion. 

Nevertheless, while it cannot be denied that there is a dis- 
tinct and important difference between the classic world and 
ours as regards the love of Nature, its degree has been much 
exaggerated, and the true reason for it is not generally under- 
stood. The first approach to a right conception of the matter 
was made, I think, by Humboldt in the second volume of his 
‘*Cosmos,” but even yet his views do not seem to have greatly 
influenced current thought. As he points out, the witness of 
Greek literature to a want of poetic sentiment in the presence 
of Nature is negative, not positive; it consists in the almost 
total absence of such descriptive passages—analytical, rhap- 
sodical, sentimental—as occur in profusion in all the verse and 
prose of our day. But, he explains, this negative evidence 
does not prove a “ deficiency in sensibility” so much as a lack 
of strong desire to express it in words. The Greek was chiefly 
interested in active life and in the spontaneous movements of 
the human soul; his poetry therefore took a dramatic, lyric or 
epic form ; in neither of these is there much place for descrip- 
tive writing, and his love for Nature was commonly expressed 
in the personification of all its elements, not in panegyrics 
upon its actual aspect. If Greek writings are studied with these 
fundamental and illuminative facts in mind, they unquestion- 
ably prove that a —or feeling for natural beauty existed 
than we have been taught to believe. It revealed itself in a 
way quite unlike our — yet was vital and widespread. Do 
what a modern writer will, man is always the central figure in 
his pictures, as in the pictures of the ancients. But to-day it is 
contemplative, receptive man, as affected by the emotions 
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which Nature excites ; and her aspect is therefore portrayed 
with infinite detail and extended explanatory comment. In the 
classic world, on the other hand, active man—doing, thinking, 
originating man—was always the central figure ; his feeling 
for Nature expressed itself by reading into her beauty his own 
spontaneous emotions; by vivifying, personifying her ele- 
ments ; by giving her, so to say, a multitude of human hearts 
and souls. 

But, it may be objected, this is a mere begging of the ques- 
tion. If the Greek had really loved Nature as we do, his mood 
would often have been like ours—subjective, contemplative, 
receptive; and he would have created a form of literature 
proper for its expression. Humboldt's position, as he explains 
it, is indeed open to this charge; but he might have greatly 
strengthened it by showing that the Greek’s lack of impulse 
toward descriptive expression was not confined to the emo- 
tions which Nature excited. It will hardly be disputed that the 
Greek, above all other men, had a true, pecans, acute and 
widespread appreciation for art of every kind. Yet how much 
does his literature contain in the way of an analysis of the 
emotions that works of art excited in his mind, or even in the 
way of detailed description? Almost endless catalogues of 
buildings, statues and paintings exist from the pen of travel- 
ers and historians; but if a > lin of description or criticism 
occurs, it is so brief and superficial that we might fancy it 
written by some barbarian stranger rather than by a man akin to 
those who had created such marvels of beauty and skill. How 
little we know about the perished paintings of Greece—how 
much we should know had a single essay of the modern kind 
been written about them—a single tourist’s record, a single 
chapter of criticism! No Greek writer helps the modern anti- 
quary in his disputes over the manner in which the temples 
were adorned with color; and even of such celebrated works 
as the Olympian Jove and the Cnidian Venus we know less 
than a newspaper reporter of to-day would have told us in a 
passing paragraph. Works which have excited modern men 
to a hundred volumes of rhapsodical description and hair-split- 
ting analysis are passed over by the old writers with a word; 
they were eager enough to tell what fine things could be seen in 
this place or in that, but it rarely occurred to them to say just 
how they looked, never to explain how they affected their own 
sensibilities. If we take up such a book as Jefferies’ ‘ Field 
and Hedgerow,” we may think that it reveals more love for 
Nature than the whole literature of Greece, but all this litera- 
ture contains less evidence of a delicate feeling for the quali- 
ties of a work of art than the single essay in this same volume 
on the ‘Crouching Venus” of the Louvre. And if we do not 
draw the conclusion that modern Englishmen feel art more 
keenly than ancient Greeks, we should be careful not to be too 
hasty in our generalizations with regard to a love for Nature. 

I do not mean by all this to assert that the Greek loved 
natural beauty just as we love it to-day. Perhaps he felt it as 
intensely in some of its manifestations, but he seems to have 
been comparatively blind to others. Or, to speak more 
exactly, while he loved all that he thought beautiful in Nature, 
the term was not so wide a one for him as for us. All his 
works of art unite in proving that beauty to a Greek meant 
simplicity, sobriety, clarity, grace, balance and repose. The 
stern majesty of Egyptian architecture was as foreign to his 
spirit as the elaborate variety of Gothic; the fantastic rhapso- 
dies of an Indian epic could no more have sprung from his 
brain than the awesome, terrible imaginings of a Dante. He 
had no love in art for the complex, the irregular, the myste- 
rious, the grotesque, or the gloomy; and I think almost the 
same can be said of his love for Nature. In classic thought, 
moreover, a far greater place than we give to-day was given 
to the claims of the physical as distinguished from the spirit- 
ual man, and this fact naturally limited the Greek and Roman 
in their appreciation of such scenes as are palpably unfit for 
man’s comfortable habitation. The love we now feel for the 
awful, the terrible, the savage and grandiose in Nature, was 
certainly not shared by the men of classic times; but this truth 
—illustrated by man hee shee! anecdotes—has too often been 
misread to prove that they did not really care for Nature in 
any shape. 

Another point which Humboldt makes has regard to the 
reason for this difference in sensibility. As I have said, it is 
usually cited to mark an unlikeness between ancient and 
modern times, but it is rightly explained, not by facts of time, 
but by facts.of race. That kind of love for art and Nature 
which the Greek displayed is ‘“‘classic” in the narrower sense 
referring to Greece and Rome, not in the wider popular 
sense which includes all the races and peoples of the ancient 
world. The Greek differed from the modern German in his 
love for Nature, not because he was earlier born, but because 
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his blood was different, and with it his whole mental and spir- 
itual attitude. As were the Greeks and Romans, so, broadly 
speaking, are their descendants of to-day in the south of 
Europe ; as are to-day the peoples of the north of Europe, so, 
broadly speaking, must have been their ancestors in central 
Asia. The Teutonic influence has now largely permeated the 
south, and the classic influence has spread everywhere at the 
north; but fundamental, racial characteristics have nowhere 
been obliterated, and whenever a genuine, spontaneous im- 
pulse speaks through art, then they are still clearly voiced. As, 
after centuries of effort and practice, classic architecture has 
never become thoroughly at home in England, so the true 
subjective Teutonic sensibility to all forms of Nature, and its 


marked preference for awe-inspiring, irregular or picturesque 


types of landscape, has never become part and parcel of the 
Italian temperament. 

I have had to make a place for these general explanations in 
order to show later on why the art of gardening developed as 
it did in different countries. Of course the attitude of a com- 
munity towards the beauty of natural scenes was not the only 
cause which affected the development of this art; but it was 
one of the causes, and it should not be left out of sight if we 
wish to understand how gardening, like all its sister arts, illus- 
trates the fundamental characteristics of each nation that has 
gon oi M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Notes Upon Some North American Trees.—V. 


Parkinsonia.—Mr. Watson finds (Proc. Am. Acad., xi., 
135) that ‘‘the characters which have been relied upon to 
separate Cercidium of Tulasne from Parkinsonia do not 
hold good in regard to our western species,” and he 
therefore unites, so far as concerns our North American 
plants, these two genera. A re-examination of all the 
available material in our eastern herbaria shows, how- 
ever, that the valvate imbrication of the calyx-lobes is 
constant in Cercidium and that the thickened glandular 
claw of its upper petal does not appear in our species of 
Parkinsonia. But the real distinction between the genera 
lies in the fruit which in Parkinsonia is linear, rounded 
and torose, while in Cercidium it is linear-oblong com- 
pressed, and in one species slightly contracted between 
the seeds. This difference in the fruit seems sufficient to 
keep the two genera apart, and I should therefore propose 
to replace Parkinsonia Torreyana, Watson (/. c.), and of the 
Census Catalogue, by Cercidium Torreyanum ; and to in- 
clude in the Silva the original North American species C. 
floridum, Benth., which, it is now known, becomes a tree 
of considerable size in the valley of the lower Rio Grande, 
especially south of the river, where I have seen it in great 
numbers along the road between Monterey and Seralvo, 
growing to a large size. The eastern and western species 
are very closely related, and the two trees are hardly to be 
distinguished as they are seen growing. Mr. Watson’s 
characters (/ c.) for the fruit of the western species—‘‘ pod 
with a double groove along the broad, ventral suture, 
usually two inches long or more, two to eight-seeded, 
straight or somewhat contracted between the seeds ; seeds 
very: thick”—serve, however, to distinguish it from the 
lower Rio Grande-valley plant, which has much smaller and 
thinner pods, with a narrow acute margin on the ventral side, 
and smaller and thinner seeds; but the flowers of the Arizona 
species are certainly axillary, and only accidentally terminal, 
as described, an error due, perhaps, to the fact thatthe original 
flowering specimen which served for the figure published in 
the Pacific Railroad Reports (v., t. 3), and preserved in the 
herbarium of Columbia College, is an unusually vigorous 
shoot from a broken branch, with larger leaves than are usu- 
ally produced, and terminated by a short raceme of flowers. 
From this single shoot the branch which appears in the fig- 
ure, with numerous terminal racemes, must have been made 
up. The racemes in all the other specimens which I have 
been able to examine are axillary, as they are in Cercidium 
floridum. Mr. C. G. Pringle, who has enjoyed excellent 
opportunities for observing these trees where they grow, 
sends me the following note, which serves to confirm Mr. 
Watson’s opinion that they are specifically distinct: “I 
have given considerable attention to Parkinsonia Texana 
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(the Cercidium floridum of Bentham), but did not arrive 
at a clear opinion as to its relation to P. Zorreyana, of 
Arizona. The Rio Grande tree has a bright-green bark, 
even to the trunk, while the other has a rough-barked 
trunk in adult specimens, and the bark of the limbs is 
olive-green or yellowish-green, a difference which may be 
caused by differencés of climate. The Texan, even on fer- 
tile plains, appeared to be a much smaller tree, which 
seemed surprising to me if both belong to one species, 
The Arizona tree”flowers profusely in April, and few 
leaves put forth until after the mid-summer rains come. 
I do not know the habit of the Texan tree ; last year it 
must have flowered, though but scantily, throughout July 
and August, and it must be in full leaf from April till Oc- 
tober.” I found it early in April, 1887, in full flower on 
both banks of the Rio Grande. 


g6. Lruc#NA PULVERULENTA, Benth.— This, ‘‘the Mi- 
mosa” of the American inhabitants of the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, is a much larger and more beautiful tree than 
the notes of early travelers in the region implied. I have 
seen specimens growing wild on the banks of the Rio 
Grande, ten or twelve miles below Brownsville, which 
were fifty or sixty feet high, with straight trunks, covered 
with cinnamon-brown bark, at least twenty inches in diam- 
eter; and there were specimens in some of the gardens 
of Matamoras which were nearly as large. This tree is 
exceedingly ornamental in habit, in foliage, and in flower; 
it grows with great rapidity, and it might be introduced 
advantageously into all the Mediterranean countries and 
into California as an ornamental tree. The wood which 
it produces is valuable, too, being very hard, heavy and 
close-grained, of a rich, dark-brown color ; the color of the 
sap-wood being bright, clear yellow. The large specimens, 
however, in its native country, are generally hollow or 
defective, so that it is esteemed as an ornamental tree 
only. The illustration upon page 389, which is made from 
a photograph taken last summer by Mr. Pringle, repre- 
sents a moderate-sized specimen, and shows the graceful 
habit of the trees of this species. C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
The Chinese Quince. 


ANDRE joins some interesting notes to a beautiful 

colored plate of Cydonia Sinensis, published re- 

cently in the Revue Horticole. This plant, which must not 

be confounded with the Japanese Quince met with so gen- 

erally in gardens, is not often seen in cultivation, although 

it may be expected to thrive in the middle and southern 
states. 

Cydonia Sinensis is a small tree, with numerous upright, 
slender branches, oblong or obovate glandular-toothed stip- 
ules, and oval, serrate leaves, pointed at the two extremi- 
ties, the lower surface at first pubescent, but becoming 
quite glabrous at maturity. The calyx-lobes are acumi- 
nate-reflexed, and the petals are small, not more than half 
an inch long, oval, pale pink, streaked with red. The fruit 
is shaped like a barrel, five or six inches long. The diam- 
eter of each of the two ends is somewhat greater than that 
of the middle, and itis prominently depressed at the topand 
bottom. The flesh is hard, granular and dry, creamy- 
white or yellow. The skin, at first green, ripens to a beau- 
tiful dark yellow, dotted with brown or nearly black spots. 
The odor is peculiar, and intermediate between that of the 
fruit of the common Quince and of Cydonia Faponica. M. 
André notes that the figure in the Revue Horticole is the first 
that has been published of this beautiful fruit, and that the 
climate of Paris is not hot enough to thoroughly ripen it 
without the aid of espalier cultivation. The Chinese 
Quince flourishes, however, in the south of France, and its 
fruits, sent from the neighborhood of Toulouse, are seen 
sometimes in the markets of Paris, where, although not 
very well known, they are esteemed for preserves. 

Cydonia Sinensis is widely distributed through western 








Fig. 122.—Leuczena pulverulenta,—See page 388. 


Asia, and, could seed be procured from near the northern 
range of its distribution, plants could be raised which 
might prove hardy in the northern states. 

It would be interesting to know if this handsome plant 
is cultivated anywhere successfully in the United States. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


HE great Rose tournament in honor of the Shah of Persia 

at the Crystal Palace was simply an ordinary Rose show 
magnified several times, and therefore needs no description. 
Your readers will be more interested in the new Roses, which, 
as a rule, are shown in full force, as the National Rose Society's 
gold medal for the best new Rose not in commerce is a much- 
coveted prize—is, in fact, the blue ribbon among rosarians. 
Mr. Bennett, the raiser of Her Majesty and other fine Roses, 
has done much to elevate the standard of excellence in new 
Roses, so that now a gold-medal Rose must be of superlative 
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merit. This year the fortunate medalist 
is Mr. Prince, of Oxford, who is. undis- 
putedly a prince of Tea-rose growers, and 
the sort that gained the honor is the Sou- 
venir de S. A. Prince, a pure white sport 
from the old favorite, Souvenir d’un Ami. 
The flowers are large and full, of fine 
form, and deliciously fragrant. If it can 
be always grown as Mr. Prince shows, it 
will prove one of the best of white Teas. 
He grows it, as, indeed, he does all his 
Teas, on the seedling Brier, and few here- 
abouts can equal his blooms. I was 
much pleased to see how very prominent 
the lovely American Rose, The Bride, was 
at this show. It was in all the best col- 
lections, a proof thet it has established 
itself in the good graces of critical rosa- 
rians. Of the new Roses alréady in com- 
merce there was a goodly show, and the 
first prize for twelve trusses was taken by 
Lady Alice,a pale sport from Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, whose good qualities it pos- 
sesses, but it was not so much admired as 
The Bride, which was second, while a 
good crimson hybrid perpetual, named 
by Paul, of Cheshunt, Queen of Autumn, 
was third. The collections of a dozen new 
Roses were fairly good, and among 
the winning twelve were Grand Mogul, 
Her Majesty, The Bride, Primrose Dame, 
Silver Queen, Viscountess Folkestone, Miss 
Ethel Burnside, Duchess of Leeds, Earl 
of Dufferin, and M. Mat Baron, all first- 
rate sorts. The prizes (silver medals) for 
the finest blooms in the whole show of 
hybrid perpetuals and Teas or Noisettes 
were won by Ulrich Brunner and Com- 
tesse de Nadaillac among nurserymen, 
and among amateurs, Marie Baumann 
and Comtesse de Nadaillac, which says a 
great deal for the Tea-scented variety, 
which has been grandly shown this season 
everywhere. The classes for specified 
varieties are generally well represented, 
as the sorts are usually those most popu- 
lar and grown on a large scale. Thus 
there were classes for a dozen blooms of 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Marie Baumann, 
Her Majesty, A. K. Williams, Marechal 
Niel, and Niphetos, which are, probably, 
the most extensively grown sorts now. 
The classes for Roses of particular colors 
were interesting. Prince Camille de Rohan 
was the finest dark crimson, Alfred Col- 
omb the best crimson, Merveille de Lyon 
the best white, and Madame Caroline 
Kuster the best yellow. 

The last fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural brought a few novel- 
ties to light, and some of sterling merit. 
Among the Orchids there was a lovely va- 
riety of Cattleya Mendelii, from the Blen- 
heim collection, and named Duchess of 
Marlborough. It was called a white variety, though it is not quite 
pure ; but the delicate suffusion of mauve, which overlies the 
whole flower, renders it very charming, and the large size and 
fine form of the flower add to its beauty. It won a first-class 
certificate, as did also a wonderfully fine variety of Oncidium 
crispum called Grandiflorum. Its flowers are nearly twice the 
ordinary size and richly colored, while the spikes were a yard 
long and widely branched ; in fact, it was, in this respect, more 
like the branching-spiked O. Marshallianum than the ordinary 
O.crispum. Other noteworthy Orchids were Phajus Humboldti, 
one of the rare terrestrial Orchids from Madagascar, which 
one seldom sees in flower or even in good health; but it is 
not a remarkable beauty—not comparable with its companion, 
P. tuberculosus. The magnificent Lelia callistoglossa, one of 
the hybrids from ZL. purpurata, was grandly shown. It re- 
sembles its parent in growth and in flower somewhat, but the 
labellum, the finest part of the flower, is larger and of a very 
rich amethystine purple. The beautiful, small, late-flowering 
variety of Odontoglossum vexillarium, named Superbum, was 
shown in fine flower. It is smaller than the ordinary form, 
and its blossoms are paler, but enriched with a large crimson 
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blotch in the centre. The new O. Harryanum seems to be 
common now, and has proved not difficult to manage, and one 
of the best forms of it was shown, which is far more beautiful 
than those one usually sees of it. Those interested in Orchids 
of botanical merit were pleased with the little Phytosiphon 
Loddigesii, which has leaves like a Masdevallia, and tiny nan- 
keen-yellow flowers on slender spikes. A botanical certificate 
was unanimously voted to it. 

The General Floral Committee awarded four first-class cer- 
tificates. One was to a golden-hued conifer, Retinospora fili- 
Sera aurea, shown by Messrs. Veitch, and which is considered 
a “good thing,” but, as the ordinary green form of this conifer 
is not a first-rate hardy tree, the golden fori of it can scarcely 
be expected to be so, except in a few localities. An enormous 
variety of /ris Kempferi, named White Banner, received a 
unanimous award. The flowers measured no less than ten 
inches across, with petals four inches wide, and the whole 
almost pure white. In fact, it carried but a faint suggestion ot 
a lilac tint. It is the finestIris yet seen. A first-rate plant is 
Rhodanthe maculata flore pleno, which Messrs. Veitch showed. 
The flowers are very double, and perfectly globular, like an 
incurved Chrysanthemum in miniature. There were two 
forms, one with pure white flowers, the other a rich rosy-pink. 
It is said to come here from seed, and lasts much longer in 
perfgction than ordinary single flowers. Mr. Ware won a cer- 
tificate for his new variety of Panther Lily (Lilium pardalinum 
luteum), the flowers of which are a rich orange-yellow, copi- 
ously spotted with black. It differs from the variety Warei 
(also new), which, besides the absence of crimson in the 
flower, is spotless. Some awards of merit were voted to a 
pure white Carnation, a border variety, with large, smooth- 
petaled flowers, an improvement on Gloire de Nancy; to 
some exceptionally fine flowers of the Hose-in-hose Canter- 
bury Bells (Campanula Medium calycanthema), with tints rang- 
ing from pure white through pinks to purples; to a neat little 
Capsicum, named Coral Red, with an abundance of small, 
bright-red fruits, and to a collection of Auricula-flowered Sweet 
Williams, a beautiful class of plants that of late years seem to 
have suffered neglect. 

Among other noteworthy exhibits were some flowering 
shrubs from Messrs. Veitch, including the pretty Motospar- 
tium Carmichaele,a leguminous shrub from New Zealand ; 
a variety of Cupressus Nutkaensis, with silvery -touched 
foliage ; and C. Goveniana, a Californian species recalling the 
common C. macrocarpa in general aspect. 

The Fruit Committee had a few good novelties to deal with, 
and they certificated a new Raspberry, named Hornet, from 
Messrs. Rivers; a new Pea, Consummate; a large-podded 
Marron Melon, Countess, white, very juicy and richly-flavored ; 
and Lettuce la Grosse Paresseuse, a late Cabbage variety, of 
French origin, but shown by Messrs. Veitch. W. Goldring. 





Cultural Department. 


Planting Strawberries. 


THE fall-planting of Strawberries is generally attended with 
the best results the more nearly it approaches summer- 
planting. July is as much better than August for this work as 
August is better than September. Those who claim that 
planting can be done as late as October and November, with 
success, probably mean that these plants will pass the winter 
safely; but the results of such late work will not compare with 
that following work done a month or two earlier. Even then 
all conditions should be favorable, and the plants should be 
merely moved from one portion of the grounds to another, 
and with as little disturbance of the roots as possible. In case 
of plants received from a distance, such late work, as a rule, is 
not very satisfactory, and is not to be commended. A partial 
crop of fruit is all the advocates of fall-planting can expect. 
Plants set now, and well cared for, should give a full crop 
next season, a gain of a year over next spring’s setting ; but to 
insure this the plants should be handled with care, and have 
the benefit of good soil and generous treatment. The ground 
from which early Peas, Potatoes or Sweet Corn has been taken 
is a good place for the new Strawberry-bed. If the ground 
is not rich, it should be made so by well-decomposed stable- 
manure or commercial fertilizer, well worked in, and the 
plants carefully lifted, with sufficient soil attached to keep the 
roots intact and cause as little check as possible. Rows twenty 
inches apart, and plants set twelve to fifteen inches in the 
row, are very good distances. Care should be taken to get the 
crown of the plant even with, but never below, the surface of 
the ground. A deviation from this rule, simple as it is, often 
proves fatal to the plant. The advice to set treesa little deeper 
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than they stood in the nursery is good in some instances, but 
it should in no case be extended to Strawberries. 

This excessively moist weather is extremely favorable for 
the successful establishment of new beds, and when the ele- 
ments favor, is our opportunity. Plants that have been rooted 
in pots while still attached to the parent plant, have of late years 
become quite an important item in the trade, and for transport- 
ing long distances, if properly managed, they help to insure 
against losses, because when turned out of the pots, and the ball 
of earth, with every root entire, is wrapped in paper and well 
packed, they carry with perfect safety. 
plants of his own growing, or when he gets his stock near by, 
potted plants possess no advantage. 
so long as to become pot-bound, they are reallyinferior. With 
such plants it is best to break up the ball of earth and roots 
when planting, to give new roots a better chance to start. 
plants are dry or wilted on arrival, they should be watered 
when set, and shaded from the sun a few days till they recover. 
The removal of one or two of the first leaves is also beneficial 
in either case, as there is less surface for evaporation. 
one can dig his plants with a lump of earth attached and the 
roots in their natufal position, one has no occasion to use 
potted ones. 

For the amateur there is no better way than to renew his beds 
every year, as above indicated. The ground can be kept in 
constant use, and Strawberries invariably produce the finest 
It is often more expensive and 
troublesome to clean out an old bed than to plant and care fora 
These new beds should be frequently hoed, to 
induce the greatest growth possible, and on the approach or 
advent of freezing weather, the entire bed should be lightly cov- 
ered with leaves, salt hay, straw, orcoarse manure. Itisfrequent 
freezing and thawing that injures Strawberry-plants by lifting 
Mulching is of more value in keep- 
ing the frost in than keeping it out, and should not be so thick 
In spring the crowns of the plants 
can be uncovered when danger of late frosts is over. 

Among the newer sorts that seem to have made a record 
the past season over a wide extent of country, of sufficient 
promise to justify a general trial in a limited way, we may men- 
tion Pearl, Jessie, Bubach, Warfield and Haverland. 

Montclair, N. J. 


But where one has 


If they have been potted 


and best fruit at the first crop. 


and breaking the roots. 


as to smother the plants. 


E. Williams. 


Transplanting Herbaceous Perennials. 


xOOD portion of the hardy herbaceous perennials, if 
properly cared for, can be transplanted with better results 
in the latter part, oreven the middle, of summer than late in 
Early-flowering plants, which start into growth as 
their preparation for 
If we will examine closely our 
beds of such early plants as the Trilliums, Claytonias, Early 
Anemones, etc., just before winter, we will find the flower-buds 
for the coming year well formed, ready to start into growth the 
The middle or last of August is not 
It is much better to set them 
early, so that they can make their autumnal growth where they 
will remain through the winter, than to transplant them just be- 
fore winter. There is always more or less loss of fibrous roots 
in lifting such plants, and, when the transplanting is done early, 
the plant can recover before winter. 
Trilliums, Erythroniums, early-flowering Anemones, Thalic- 
trums, Violets, etc., will do better the next season if trans- 
Indeed, this list, so far as hardy herbaceous 
plants are concerned, could be almost indefinitely extended. 
We have transplanted during their flowering season, with the 
best possible results, such kinds as the Lady Slippers, Golden 
Rods, Asters, Senecioaureus, Pentstemon pubescens, the Cone- 
Such varieties should be cut back almost, if not 


soon as the snow is off in sprin 
this the previous autumn. 


moment spring arrives. 
too early to set such plants. 


Such plants as the 


planted early. 


Flowers, etc. 
quite, to the roots. 

It frequently happens that the driest part of the year comes 
at this time, and, if such is the case, sufficient moisture, which 
is very necessary, should be artificially supplied until the plants 
become well established. 

Most of our bulbs for fall planting do better when set early. 
A new growth of fibrous roots is formed, which enables the 
plant to start sooner and stronger in the spring. We have had 
better success with Lilies which were planted early. In fact, we 
prefer wintering them ina cool cellar to late setting. 
plants, especially Lilies, are greatly reduced by seed-bearing. 
Plants of Z. Canadense, taken up while in flower and the bulbs 
then replanted, will give better blooms the following year than 
if left to seed in their original location. 
As soon as the seed-vessels begin to form there is 
a great demand upon the bulb. Those who do not allow their 


The same may be said 
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Lilies to go to seed will get more and better flowers the next 
season. The California Lilies are among the first to bloom 
here. We believe Z. Washingtonianum and L. Columbianum 
are the earliest of these. LZ. Humboldtii is also an early species. 
These plants seem _ to require a good deal of time to establish 
themselves. We find that unless the bulbs are set very early 
they seldom flower before the second year. Last fall, just 
before winter, we planted some of the largest and finest bulbs 
of L. Washingtonianum we ever saw. Not one of them has 
flowered, and only a small fraction of them have come up at 
all. 


Charlotte, Vt. 


F. H. Horsford. 


Root Cuttings. 


“TRs easy method of propagation may be used to advantage 

with a number of plants, and in many cases will be found 
superior to the usual system of cuttings of the top growth in 
producing more shapely plants, resembling seedlings in habit 
of growth. It will also be found that a larger number of 
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growers on the ground that the plants so produced prove 
more floriferous than those from cuttings of the roots. In the 
case of the double varieties, there is also some risk of reverting 
to the original form from which they have been derived when 
propagated from the roots. From an esthetic point of view 
this would not be a misfortune, as the single-flowered form of 
either variety is undoubtedly far more beautiful than the 
double. 

The preparation and planting of root-cuttings of the few 
species mentioned above are very simple operations, and but 
little experience is necessary to make them successful. In the 
first place strong roots should be selected and detached from 
the parent plant without being bruised or crushed, after which 
they should be cut into pieces about one and a half to two 
inches in length, and dibbled into the pots or pans prepared 
forthem. These pots should be well supplied with drainage, 
about one-third the depth of the vessel being a good propor- 
tion, and on this a layer of light soil should be placed, and the 
filling concluded with a layer of clean sharp sand, in which 
the cuttings are to be placed at such a depth as to entirely 





The House of Florence Nightingale at Lea Hurst.—See page 387. 


young plants may be raised in a given time by means of root- 
cuttings than of top-cuttings among certain species, as, for 
instance, several varieties of Aralia, top-cuttings of which 
require a considerable time to root, and frequently refuse to 
start into growth for some time after rooting. Probably the 
most satisfactory varieties of Aralia for the amateur grower to 
experiment with in the matter of root-cuttings are 4. papyrifera 
and A. Sieboldii, both of which are readily increased in this 
manner. Many of the Clerodendrons can also be propagated 
in quantity by the same plan, and, these plants being naturally 
vigorous in root, a supply of root-cuttings is very easy to pro- 
cure, and seldom fails to give a crop of young plants. As to 
varieties, it may be added that Clerodendron Thompsonii, C. 
splendens and C. speciosum are easy to multiply in this way. 
Some of the Allamandas, for example, 4. Hendersonii and 
A. Schottii, may also be propagated in this way, and, being of 
rapid and easy growth, the young plants soon become large 
enough to flower. It is hardly necessary to call attention to 
the fact that many of the Bouvardias (2. jasminoides is not of 
that class) may be propagated in this manner, though the old 
method of soft-wood cuttings has been again adopted by many 





cover them. The pots or pans should then be put in a house 
where they can receive some bottom heat (about 75° to 80° 
being sufficient), and watered enough to keep them damp. 
If these conditions are maintained, the young plants will most 
likely be pushing through the surface in from three to four 
weeks, and will soonbe ready to pot offin the same manner as 
other cuttings. : 

This operation may be performed at any time of the year, 
but is usually most successful during the summer months, 
most of the plants mentioned above being in full growth at that 
season, and therefore the cuttings start away sooner, and give 
a greater percentage of plants than when put in during the 
winter. In the latter season, too, the cuttings are much more 
likely to damp off. 

Holmesburg, Pa. 


W. H. Taplin. 


Diplarrhena Morea, offered this year as a novelty by Mr. W. 
Bull, the English nurseryman, is not likely to be very popu- 
lar, because its flowers are not of long duration (lasting only a 
day at most), and they are not numerous enough to satisfy 
the very large number of persons who want their plants to 
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bear a blaze of blossoms all the year round. Nevertheless, 
the plant is not without merit from a gardening point of view, 
for it is both beautiful and interesting. The three divisions of 
the flower which correspond to the “falls” of an Iris are 
broad except at the base, and bear an orange or yellow spot 
on a pure white ground. These divisions are nearly flat, but 
are bent slightly downward where the broad part begins. The 
three divisions which alternate with the falls are spoon-shaped, 
snow-white, and incline somewhat upward. The stigmas, 
shaped like those of an Iris, are light purple. 

These flowers are about two inches in diameter, and are 
produced at intervals of a few days nearly all the year; the 
same stalk bearing them at the tip and increasing constantly 
in length though notin thickness, and, after tlowering for years, 
producing a new plant at its extremity. A specimen in my 
possession, which has stood on a high shelf for six years, has 
sent a flower-stem down to, and along, the ground to a length 
of about ten feet, but of no greater thickness than an Oat-straw. 

Some of the theorists of the present day believe that every 
prominent spot of color on the petals of a flower is placed 
there as an “indicator” to guide the bees, so that*in getting 
the honey they may fertilize the blossom. The orange blotch 
on a snow-white ground would seem to be admirably adapted 
to this purpose, but, alas for theory, this plant, so conspicu- 
ously marked, is perfectly self-fertilizing. Theory often breaks 
down when put to the test. 

Diplarrhena is one of the fibrous-rooted, evergreen genera 
of iridaceous plants, and contains only two species, natives of 
Tasmania. Seed of D. Morea is sometimes offered under the 


name of Vieusseuxia alata. : . 
Canton, Mass. W. E. Endicott. 


Vanda Hookeriana.—This remarkably pretty species was first 
described in 1856 by Professor Reichenbach in Seemann’s 
Bonplandia from a specimen seen in the herbarium of Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, who, at that time, was director-of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, and to whom this plant was then 
dedicated. Famous accounts of it were heard from travelers 
who had seen it growing in Borneo on the trunks of trees along 
the banks of rivers, and fully exposed both to the burning sun 
and heavy rains. For many years numerous attempts had 
been made to introduce it alive to England, but, though the 
plant grew so freely and strongly in its native home, it could 
not stand a long voyage, and, consequently, when the plants 
reached Europe they were either all dead or beyond recovery. 
In this way many hundreds of plants perished, until towards 
the close of the year 1873 several plants at last reached London 
alive, and were consigned to the collection of Lord Rothschild, 
of Tring Park. Here they remained until September, 1882 
or about nine years—before one of them flowered, Before 
this event took place the plants excited little interest, as many 
believed them to be only slender forms of Vanda teres. But 
when the flowers appeared, great was the surprise and admi- 
ration of every one who saw them. Unfortunately, this spe- 
cies seems to be a shy bloomer. Mr. Hill, the gardener at 
Tring Park, first succeeded in flowering it, and still continues 
to do so every year. At the present time he has several fine 
specimens in flower, which present a magnificent sight. 

When not in flower, this Vanda may be described as having 
the general appearance of V. teres, but may be readily distin- 
guished from that species by its more slender, quill-shaped 
stems and leaves, the latter being sharper and glaucous green. 
The short peduncles, which are produced from the upper por- 
tion of the stem, usually bear two or three flowers. The upper 
sepal is erect, obovate, and undulate, pure white, faintly tinged 
with rose in the centre, and the elliptic-oblong, wavy, lateral 
sepals are similarly colored. The sub-rhomboidal petals, which 
are also white, but more heavily washed with rose than the 
sepals, make a half-twist forward at the base, thus bringing 
their back surface uppermost, and in a horizontal position. 
The projecting trilobed lip is quite two and a half inches across, 
pure white, washed with crimson at the base, and heavily 
blotched and spotted all over, but especially at the base, with 
deep crimson-purple. Two or three deep-purple lines run 
down the centre from two pinkish calli, below which are two 
obliquely triangular crests, with a very large ovate-falcate auri- 
cle on each side, of a very deep purple, becoming paler at 
the edges, and obscurely spotted. The short projecting col- 
umn is slightly pubescent, deep crimson behind, and pinky 
white in front. The surface of the entire flower has a peculiar 
crystalline appearance, the minute particles, as it were, flashing 
in the sunlight. 

In Borneo, V. Hookeriana is subject to great heat—the mean 
annual temperature there being about 82° Fahr.—and abun- 
dance of moisture. It, therefore, requires to be grown in a 
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warm and damp atmosphere, and may be fixed on rafts or 
blocks of wood, which should be placed in pots or pans, filled 
with crocks and charcoal, covered with a layer of fresh sphag- 
num moss., During the summer months a liberal supply of 
water and frequent syringings must be given, and also a 
moderate amount of air, so as to ripen the growths and induce 
the flowers to appear. The plants require as lightsome a po- 
sition as possible, and much less water, for a month or more, 


after the flowers have been produced. 
St. Albans, July 3d, 1889. Fohn Weathers. 





Named Hollyhocks.—For two years past we have been grow- 
ing and flowering all the named Hollyhocks it has been possible 
to obtain of the famous Chater strain, numbering, in all, some 
twenty-five sorts, all of which are distinct, and some for per- 
fect form and rich color well deserving the epithet beautiful. 
For the guidance of those who wish to: grow these fine, old- 
fashioned garden-flowers, I would recommend among white 
varieties Virginalis as the. best, it being :pure white and of 
good form. Royal White has a tinge of yellow in the centre ; 
Enchantress is a pretty, delicate blush ; Lady Paxton is pink, 
with a large flower and very wide guard-petals ; Constance is 
pink, large, and very double; Fairest of the Fair is a bright 
rose, large, and very pure in color; Fanny Chater is a dark 
rose; Reverend Dix is crimson, and a first-rate kind ; George 
Eyles is dark crimson ; Theresa is crimson and pink, prettily 
fringed ; Warrior is salmon-red ; Royal Scarlet is orange-red ; 
Imperator is dark-red; Plurimus Dulcis, a beautiful buff; 
Joshua Clarke, sulphur-yellow ; Gem of the Yellows, an in- 
tensely bright yellow ; Royal Purple, a dark purple, and a fine 
flower. Every one of those named is distinct and worthy of 
cultivation. If seeds are sown as soon as gathered, and 
the plants carefully potted off and protected during winter, 
most of them will flower during the following summer. Our 
plants were raised from seed sown early in spring and planted 
out in the open, where they flowered the following year. This 
is the best way to get strong, large, flowering stems ; many of 
ours were eight feet high and flowered five feet of their length. 
We find it necessary here in New Jersey to protect the plants 
in winter when left in the open ground, and place a covering 
of leaves or salt hay around them just after the ground freezes 
and before snow. It would be better still to pot them and 
place in a cool house, or frame and plant out again early in 
spring. We do not anticipate any such evil results in this 
climate from the Hollyhock disease as have occurred in Eng- 
land, where the culture of this flower has been almost given 
up. Here, in wet seasons, we have had plants slightly affected, 
but they have invariably grown out of it and been none the 
worse. Hollyhocks may always be relied upon to come true 
from seed. Of the thousands we raised, not one showed signs 
of variation from the description given’ of them. 


Viola pedata.—The pretty Bird’s-foot Violet, when planted 
in quantity, is one of the finest of its genus for the decoration 
of the garden, not only on account of its unique form, both of 
flowers and foliage, but on account of its tree flowering quali- 
ties. The varieties of this plant, V. ~. alba and V. g. bicolor 
(the Pansy Violet), are prettier than the type. This Violet seems 
to vary considerably in size of flower and shape of leaves ; the 
best that have ever come under my notice are a quantity re- 
ceived last spring from Tennessee. These were planted ina 
bed and have become thoroughly established, having flowered 
for some time, and, in spite of recent heavy rains, remain as 
bright as ever. Many of the blooms measure one and three- 
fourths inches in diameter, eclipsing any we have ever seen 
that were collected in the eastern states. Many are under the 
impression that this plant is difficult to cultivate, and our own 
experience was not satisfactory until we tried planting in sandy 
soil well enriched with decayed vegetable-mould, when the 
results proved all that could be desired. All the varieties of 
V. pedata come from true seed, but seed is very liable to be 
scattered by the plant itself, owing to the propelling power of 
the divisions of the capsule when ripening, so that these must 
be picked as soon as ever they show signs of maturity and 
the seed sown at once and allowed to freeze during winter ; 
germination will then take place the following spring. Viola 
pedata should be taken up every third year, the crowns sepa- 
rated and replanted ; and this is best done early in the fall, so 
that the spring crop of flowers may not be diminished, as 
would be the case if this operation were deferred until spring. 

Passaic, N. J. E. O. Orpet. 


Insects and Manure.—Many kinds of insects breed in decay- 
ing organic matter, and the soil of land heavily enriched with 
animal excrement becomes the home for increasing myriads 
of these. It is not necessary to suppose that all of them prey 
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directly upon or are indirectly injurious to cultivated plants, but 
it is certain that few of them do good, and they are all by their 
burrowings likely to cause more or less harm to crops in their 
early stages of growth. Many of them are directly injurious, 
and the presence of such is one of the serious drawbacks to 
horticultural operations. The gardeners of the past all held it 
to be essential that manure for the garden should be “ old 
and well rotted,” and that it should be used in moderation. 
This practice has been much departed from, especially in mar- 
ket-gardening, and the result is often seen in the coarse char- 
acter of the products of such gardens. One very important 
result of composting is to lessen the attraction of manure for 
insects when depositing their eggs, especially when the other 
rule of moderate applications has been observed. Chemical 
fertilizers do not directly have any attraction for insects, and 
insects increase in land manured entirely with them only as the 
organic matter, in the form of the unremoved roots and other 
portions of the crops, accumulates in the soil. These do not 
much attract flying insects, but earth-worms increase almost 
as rapidly in soil dressed with chemicals as in that enriched 
with barn-yard manure. When possible, it is best not to use 
land continuously, over long periods of time, for gardens. 
It is better, when the soil becomes foul with insect life, to 
throw it into grass for a number of years. But in gardens at- 
tached to buildings, and intended to be permanent, some other 
plan is needed, and-none is better than that of the old garden- 
ers, which may be supplemented by the judicious addition of 
chemical plant-foods. Every gardener of experience knows the 
incidental value of this method in the avoidance of the foul 
seeds introduced in crude organic manures. In common 
practice I have found the increase of soil-insects materially 
arrested by a moderate annual application of air-slaked lime and 
unleached wood ashes. A substratum of coal ashes, several 
inches in thickness, placed below spade depth, has also been 
found very beneficial. It helps the drainage, is repugnant to 
earth-worms, and is not in any way prejudicial to the plants. 
Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Lettuce.—In spite of all that has been said about hot-weather 
Lettuces, I never found any fit to eat during our hot sum- 
mers, and few people care for them at that time. But as au- 
tumn comes on, and Lettuce can be grown without so much 
development of the bitter principle, how to get it at its 
best becomes of interest. For Lettuce, to be headed in 
frames, so as to be protected from the early cold, and had in 
use up to Christmas, make a sowing of Boston Market Lettuce 
about the middle of August, and another the last of the month, 
in case the first sowing should get too far advanced early in 
the season. In the latitude of Virginia the first week in Sep- 
tember is early enough. Late in September set the plants in 
a well-prepared cold frame, and cover with sashes when the 
nights become frosty, but keep open in day-time. The warmth 
with sashes closed will be enough for this early crop, which 
should all be headed before severe freezing weather, leaving 
the frames empty for the regular winter crops. No sowing of 
Lettuce for the winter and spring crops should be made, 


even at the North, before September. 
Albemarle Co., Va. M. 


The Forest. 


The Forest Vegetation of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. 


‘THe Rio Grande of our southwestern boundary—the Rio 

Bravo del Norte of our Mexican neighbors—born of the 
snows and the thunder-clouds of the high mountains of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, for eight hundred miles of its course, 
from the vicinity of Espinola down to Rio Grande City, flows 
through an arid and treeless region. Its turbid waters glide 
thin over yellow sands which fill its bed. Bluffs, which are 
the verge of high, brown plains, or of black, volcanic mesas, 
and rugged desert mountains—now purple-hued, now gray— 
crowd upon its narrow valley. Only by the river-side, on flood- 
washed belts of gravel or strips of alkaline meadows, is an 
arborescent vegetation possible. Here we see an almost un- 
interrupted line of Cotton-woods, standing irregular and scat- 
tered, and with them a few Black Willows. The roots of 
these trees drink of the river, and the trees attain to ample, if 
not lofty, proportions, and maintain, throughout the long, 
summer droughts, a luxuriant foliage. But in the thin and 
dry soil of the mesas and mountain-sides one can detect 
scarcely more than shrubs—Sage-brush, Grease-wood, Mimo- 
Sas, etc. 


For more than four hundred miles of its course through 
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this region our river receives scarcely an affluent to make 
good its loss of water by evaporation under burning skies and 
by absorption by a thirsty soil; but below Presidio the Conchos 
comes in from the North Mexican Cordilleras, the Pecos from 
the mountains of eastern New Mexico, and the Sabinas and 
San Juan from the Sierra Madre of Coahuila and Nuevo Leon; 
and then, with a strong and deep current, it flows out-a few 
miles below Rio Grande City upon the lowland plain border- 
ing the Gulé of Mexico. 

From Rio Grande City to the river’s mouth is about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles; but the meanderings of the 
river over the plain make the distance by water fully three 
times as great. On its way through this low country the river 
shifts its channel in some part or other with every annual inun- 
dation ; hence, on either hand and at greater or less distance, 
we meet with numerous lagoons, narrow and _ tortuous, 
abandoned channels of the river, disused some of the more 
remote must be since early cycles of the land’sshistory. The 
connection of these lagoons with the current of the river and 
with each other has been more or less completely broken by 
that process by which a lowland river builds up its banks above 
the level of the adjacent lands, the precipitation of its silt in 
the first still water of its overflow. Each great rise of the 
river, however, fills the lagoons, and they remain throughout 
the rest of the year shallow and slender lakes, winding 
through silent swamps or woodlands, richly stocked with 
aquatic plants, and the undisturbed haunts of numerous spe- 
cies of water-fowl. 

This low country, with its deep and well-watered soil and 
with a large amount of humidity in its atmosphere, insured by 
its proximity to the sea, presents the conditions favorable to 
the growth of a forest ; and to the numerous trees indigenous 
to the region it offers a choice of three diverse situations :-- 
The raised, sandy banks of its present and former river-chan- 
nels ; the muddy soil of swamps lying without those banks 
and of filled-up laoedes: and the levels lying above the over- 
flow. The character of the forest, covering nearly all of this 
region, seemed unique to one more familiar with upland and 
mountain growths. The larger growing species, excepting 
such as occupy, by preference, the banks of the river and 
lagoons, stand scattered, and form low heads which are borne 
on crooked, irregularly-branching trunks, and the intervening 
spaces are filled up with smaller species, and with thickets 
of interlacing shrubs, bound together by widely clambering 
vines. 

It is along the rich banks already described that the tallest 
and densest forest growths are to be found. Here Leucena 
pulverulenta attains its fullest development, making a tall 
tree hardly overtopped by Ulmus crassifolia, associated with 
it. It grows with a straight and sound trunk clear of low 
branches. The largest specimen measured had a circum- 
ference of fifty-six inches at three feet from the ground. The 
species appears to be mainly confined to banks and not to be 
abundant; but it is esteemed the most valuable tree of the 
region for sawing. 

Here, too, and only here, as far as observed, Cordia Bois- 
siert (on higher ground a stiff shrub branching from the base) 
becomes a tree, large with respect to trunk-diameter at least, 
but crooked, ill-shapen and low-branching. The circumfer- 
ence of one specimen measured was forty-seven inches ; but 
no trunk approaching such size, and sound and straight for 
five feet, could be found for the Jesup collection. 

Condalia obovata showed its largest specimens on these 
banks, but its trunks illustrated the extreme of wretchedness 
of condition, being little better than lacerated shells of living 
and dead wood alternated. The trunk divides, moreover, 
from the base upwards into numerous erect stems. Its wood 
is chosen for fuel because it makes a fire of intensest heat. 

Even in these situations Pithecolobium brevifolium makes 
but a slender, straggling tree, and a specimen exceeding five 
or six inches in diameter was scarcely seen. On higher land 
it grows in clumps as a mere shrub. 

Coming, now, to the wetter, more open situations—most 
frequently the lagoons or ends of lagoons, which are nearly 
filled up with mud—we find these to be the favorite habitat of 
Parkinsonia aculeata, a pretty little tree with clean, green- 
barked stems, seldom more pia six inches thick, branching 
at five or six feet, and bearing heads of fine, drooping foliage 
and abundant yellow bloom. 

Associated with this as an undershrub, half its length sub- 
merged during much of the year, perhaps, is Mimosa Berlan- 
diert, with conspicuous racemes of rose-colored flowers. 

Leaning over the edges of these sloughs stand the ungainly 
forms of Acacia Farnesiana, with crooked, low-branched 
trunks, and broad, drooping heads. 
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On the plains, lying above the reach of high water, the tree 
most conspicuous by reason of its close and symmetrical heads 
of dark green foliage, and the one most valued, is Acacia flex- 
icaulis, the Ebony of Texas. The height of the tree varies 
from twenty to thirty feet, and the diameter of its trunk from 
twenty to thirtyinches. Its wood is much used for fuel; and, 
but for the fact that adult trees are invariably hollow at the 
heart, its reddish-black heart-wood, exceedingly hard and 
heavy, and capable of taking a fine polish, would make it of 
great value for cabinet work, etc. 

Acacia Greggii, the Cat’s-claw Mesquite, in this region and 
on these lands reaches its best dimensions—a diameter of ten 
to twelve inches. Its trunk is seldom erect, and its head is 
low and spreading. 

Prosopis julifiora, the Mesquite, occurs here as a tree of 
somewhat larger size than the last, but of similar form. It 
contributes largely to the ties used by the railroad on the 
Mexican side of the river; but so crooked is its timber it re- 
— much pains in hewing and laying to get the ties in line 
or the rails. 

Parkinsonia Texana, the Texan Palo Verde, or Green tree 
green as to its entire bark—is at home here as a small tree, 
with short, crooked stem, sinuous branches, inconspicuous 
leaves, and showy yellow flowers. Its wood is light, and little 
used, even for fuel. 

Ehretica elliptica, with a trunk diameter of twelve to twenty 
inches, anda height of some twenty-five feet, is widely scattered 
throughout the valley, as are, also, in various situations, Bu- 
melia lanuginosa and Celtis occidentalis, the Palo Blanco of the 
Mexicans, the Bumelia having adiameter of six to eight inches, 
and the last of one or two feet. 

Diospyrus Texana, the Texan Persimmon, is a small tree, 
seldom a foot in diameter. Its fruits are fairly edible ina 
region where wild fruits are few. They are globular, one-half 
to three-fourths of an inch in diameter, black when ripe, and 
covered with a pubescent, leathery skin. 

Keberlinia spinosa here branches from its crown, but its di- 
vergent stems rise to a height of ten or fifteen feet, and may 
be found six inches or more thick. 

The undescribed Palmetto, discovered by Berlandier below 
Brownsville and Matamoras more than fifty years ago, ex- 
tends up the valley for a dozen miles or more above Browns- 
ville. Aside from its uses in sub-tropical ornamentation, it is 
a most valuable plant. Its stems, twelve to eighteen inches 
thick, and as many feet in length, are used for posts and piles, 
because practicably indestructible by wet; and its leaves to 
make a clean and durable thatch. 

A list of the shrubs of the region would include, principally, 
Leucophyllum Texanum, most striking of all, and emiguatingiy 
lovely, with profuse purplish bloom surmounting velvety 
white foliage ; Mimosa malacophylla,a horribly hook-spined 
climber, which spreads over surrounding shrubs a sheet of 
white flowers ; Salvia ballotefolia, a blue-flowered sage, five 
or six feet tall; Lantana Camara, of so extensive range, with 
orange-red flowers ; Forestiera angustifolia, Porliera angusti- 
folia, Celtis pallida ; Karwinskia Humboldtiana, with Clematis 
Drummondii and two species of Vitis, probably varieties of V. 
cordifolia and V. estivalis, to bind together the stiff and spiny 
thickets formed by several of the last-mentioned, and masses 
of the white-flowered Baccharis glutinosa, and the pretty yel- 
low-flowered Nes@a salicifolia by the water's edge. 

Charlotte, Vt. C. G. Pringle. 





Correspondence. 
Palms from Seed. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The excellent article on Seedling Palms in GARDEN 
AND Forest of July 3d, omits mention of one method which 
can be adopted successfully with some species which require 
a long time—often several years—for germination. This is to 
“stratify” the seeds in pots in a mixture of chopped sphag- 
num moss and pounded charcoal, which keeps the an 
sweet and fresh and allows many more to be housed in the 
same space, provided they are examined occasionally and the 
sprouted seeds removed and potted off. This economy of 
space is important where, as with all the species of Acrocomia, 
the seeds rarely germinate in less than four years under the 
most favorable circumstances, and often require six and eight 

ears. 

" During the past five or six years I have endeavored to get 
a small quantity of the seeds of each Palm offered by Euro- 
pean seedsmen in each year, excepting only the tenderest 
equatorial species. Usually I preserved a specimen seed of 
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each packet, and a review of the collection thus formed shows 
that it is rather the exception than the rule that the same 
oe should be sent out twice under the same name by any 
dealer. . 

This, of course, does not apply to sorts like the so-called 
Latania Borbonica and a few others which are sold in vast 
quantities, but it does apply to nine-tenths of the species cata- 
logued, and I often wonder whether the growing Palms 
offered by nurserymen at home and abroad must not be sim- 
ilarly mixed and untrue to name. 

An illustration or two may not be out of place. I am just 
potting off the fourth species of Phoenix received as P. Siam- 
ensis from the same dealer within three years—one sort im- 
ported from Siam, the others said to be grown in southern 
Europe. Some of these lots of P. Siamensis seeds are more 
distinct from each other than are the seeds of any of the 
twenty-six other alleged distinct species of Phoenix that I have 
grown. I have had five species sent as Cocos Bonneti, and 
one of the most extensive and trustworthy dealers in German 
habitually sends out as Borassus flabelliformis, seeds whic 
have but one-thousandth part of the bulk of the genuine, and 
probably belong to a species which never grew naturally 
nearer than six or eight thousand miles of the habitat of 
Borassus. Of course, the dealers not being experts in the 
determination of Palms, necessarily give the names as fur- 
nished them by collectors all over the world, but in discuss- 
ing the hardiness or other characters of any Palm which 
has been raised from such seed, it is well to bear in 
mind the great probability that the name by which the Palm 


oes is not the one which belongs to it. 
C Ovieds, Fla. S Theodore L. Mead. 


Dig the Potatoes Early. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The Potatoes are rotting badly. An inspection of sev- 
eral large Potato-farms shows that the vines are prematurely 
dead, and the crop will not only be short, but of poor quality. 
This rotting is due to a well-known fungus, Phytopthora infes- 
tans, which usually makes its appearance upon the upper 
leaves, and afterward extends to the stems, finally reaching the 
tubers. One of the most favorable conditions for the growth 
of this mildew is a moist atmosphere. If to this is added a 
medium summer temperature, the Potato-field is quite apt to 
be ‘‘struck by the rot.” The succulence, dense shade, and 
nearness to the ground of the Potato “ tops” in July all favor 
the rapid development of this mildew, which is a first cousin 
of the one that preys upon the Grape, and this is also abund- 
ant this season. 

July has been a very wet month, as the disastrous floods in 
many valley-towns and cities do not permit us to quickly for- 
get. In fact, the past four weeks have been of that peculiar 
character known as ‘‘close” or “ muggy,” when moulds 
thrive in every possible place. With the Potato crop, since 
the advent of the rot fungus in 1840, the wet summers have 
been the seasons of decay of the tubers. 

The question now is how to best save what crop there is. 
If moisture and medium temperature favor the rot, it is evi- 
dent that it is wise to get the tubers out of the soil as soon as 
possible. The moist soil, warmed by the excessive sun since 
the rains, furnishes the best conditions for decay, and the longer 
the crop is left unharvested the poorer it will be. As a pre- 
caution against contaminating the exposed tubers, the vines 
should be raked into heaps and burned. This is an inexpen- 
sive task, and serves to destroy millions of spores of the rot 
fungus. After leaving the Potatoes upon the ground until 
the surface is thoroughly dried, they should be stored in a 
dry, cool, airy place. This may be ina barn or loft until cold 
weather comes, using shallow bins, or even shelves or the 
floor. Avoid large heaps, and frequently inspect the crop and 
discard any decayed tubers before they spread the rot to their 
neighbors. Air-slaked lime may be sprinkled, a handful to a 
bushel, upon the Potatoes as they are stored. 

N. J. Exp. Station, Aug. 7th, 1889. Byron D. Halstead. 


Ribbon Grass. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—At Nonquit, Buzzard’s Bay, the Ribbon Grass (Phalaris 
arundinacea, var. picta) is found growing abundantly in a low 
plain adjoining the salt marsh, but in 1888 did not flower. Is 
this inaptitude to flower a characteristic of the variety? This 
form is spoken of by authors of the earlier period as occur- 
ring wild and as cultivated for ornament. It is figured 
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by Perra and Lobel in their “‘ Adversaria,” 1570, under the 
name of Gramen sulcatum vel. striatum album, as also by 
Dalechampius in 1587; by Lobel in 1591 and Tabernaemonta- 
nus, 1590; Gerarde, 1597 and 1636, and by J. Bauhin in 1650. 
It is described by Camerarius in 1588; Bauhin, 1596, 1623 and 
1658; Parkinson, 1629; Ray, 1688; Morison, 1699; Tournefort, 
1700; Scheuchzer, 1719; Boerhaave, 1727, in two varieties, 
and by Linnzeus in 1737, in his ‘‘ Hortus Cliffortianus.” In 
1742 Weinmann gives a colored figure. All these figures rep- 
resent the grass in bloom, and nearly all our references speak 
of the plant as variegated with white, and some say white, 
greenish-white or of a purplish cast. Not one refers to the 
golden variegation which characterizes the Nonquit plant. 
The vernacular names given by Bauhin in 1658 are : German, 
Spannischgrass, Welschgrass, Strimechtiggrass ; Belgian, 
Widtghestreept Gras ; English, Ladie Lace Grasse, or Painted 
Grasse ; French, Aguillettes d’armes. Bauhin also says it is 
grown for ornament in Germany, England and Belgium ; the 
seed first brought from Spain, although also wild in Savoy and 
neighboring France. Linnzus, in his ‘Species Plantarum,” 
says it grows in Europe in moistish places along river-banks. 
This grass is the Arundo colorata, Ait., Digraphia arundi- 
nacea, Trin. var., Striped Grass, or Ribbon Grass, Bentham 
and Hooker. In my library I find no record of the golden va- 
riegation, nor of the name Ribbon Grass until quite recent 
times. Gray, in his ‘‘Manual,” says, Phalaris arundinacea, 
L. var. ficta, the leaves striped with white. The authors of 
Flore Naturelle et Economique, Paris, 1803, say ‘il y en a une 
variete a feuilles panacheis, qu’on nomme chiendentruban.” 
Is this golden variegation common, or have I been mis- 
taken in identifying the species not seen in bloom? This lat- 
ter supposition does not seem probable, yet I think it is the 
fact. It has been suggested by some authors that this varie- 
gated form readily reverts or changes to the common form, 
and it is even said that it thus changes when removed from 
dry to humid soil. How far is this idea correct? One thing is 
indeed noteworthy—that the variety, both wild and cultivated, 
in its white form, has remained constant despite diverse 
climates, from 1520 to the present time. It would be inter- 
esting, also, if it were determined whether the many dis- 
tributions have been from a common origin, or whether 
this diversity has appeared spontaneously in diverse regions. 
Who can throw light on this point? Gray notes the species 
as indigenous to this country, and the variety as introduced. 
Has any one noted the variety in sparsely settled regions, or 
in what may be called a wilderness? Does it occur along 
with the common form? I trust some observant reader of 
GARDEN AND FOREST can answer some of these queries. 
South Framingham, Mass. E. Lewis Sturtevant. 


Insensibility to Odors. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—The instances given by your corespondent “T. B. F.” 
regarding insensibility to certain odors were quite interest- 
ing. I can add but one touching the sense of smell. Violets, 
whose fragrance is said to be delightful to most persons, and 
which to Perdita were “‘sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
or Cytharea’s breath,” have, to the writer, no other odor than 
that which the sister of ‘J. B. F.” finds in the Datura, namely : 


“. * certain earth-like smell proper to growing things in gen- 
eral,” 

With regard to the sense of taste, however, I recall the case 
of a prominent Chicago physician, who declared that he could 
detect no difference between the taste of Castor-oil and of Olive- 
oil. To test the question, his wife dressed a salad with O/. 
Ricin., which he partook of with — gusto, but not without 
enjoying afterward all the remedial benefits of the drug. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. Frank M. Gallaher. 


[Perhaps the last instance cited is only another example 
of inability to detect certain odors. The peculiar “flavor” 
of castor-oil is conveyed through the olfactory nerves. 
Children are directed not to breathe through the nose while 
taking this medicine, and in this way they escape its dis- 
agreeable ‘‘taste.” The subject has interested many 
readers. One writes: ‘‘it seems like an affectation to 
say that Mignonette has any odor. It has no more to me 
than a clean china plate.” Another writes that the members 
of his family frequently praise the delightful fragrance of 
the flowers of a large vine of Clematis crispa, now in full 
bloom, while he has never yet been able to detect the 
slightest odor in these flowers.—Ep. ] 
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Recent Publications. 


The Garden's Story; or, Pleasures and Trials of an Amateur 
Gardener, by George H. Ellwanger. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., pp. 345. - : 

Under this somewhat fanciful title Mr. Ellwanger has written 
a little book in which are agreeably mingled the practice and 
poetry ee ee Beyond all faa Neen a 
arrangement of hardy herbaceous plants and shrubs and climb- 
ers is the most effective and satisfactory way of adorning home 
grounds. Without doing any violence to its essential character, 
such a garden can be adjusted to the requirements of a village 
lot, the enclosure about a country farmhouse or the more pre- 
tentious surroundings of a suburban villa. It will unfold new 
charms every day, from the hour when the first Snow-drop 
shows its ‘‘vestal white and vernal green,” until the last 
Monk’s-hood is faded and frozen. Even the winter does not 
destroy such a garden, as it does one in which bedding-plants 
and ribbon-lines are the principal features, but simply enables 
it to rest for an awakening into fuller life. Next spring the 
Daffodils and Spirzeas will be more abundant and beautiful 
than they were last spring ; the vines will clothe rock and trunk 
and trellis with richer drapery; the shrub-border will show a 
nobler sky-line and deeper shadows with bolder headlands and 
more spacious bays, about and into which the greensward 
flows, and the whole design will have made a visible advance 
toward a more perfect expression of the thought of its cre- 
ator. A garden of such universal adaptability, of such constant 
and varied beauty, and with a continuity of life which enables 
its owner to plan hopefully for coming years, can well be 
made an object of affectionate interest and wholesome recrea- 
tion, and is by no means an unworthy subject for a writer like 
Mr. Ellwanger, whose taste is refined without being fastidious, 
whose love of nature is unaffected and catholic, and who can 
speak on matters of practice out of the stores of abundant 
experimental knowledge. 

Mr. Ellwanger wisely refrains from laying down any 
specific garden-plans, for no two gardens worthy of the name 
were ever fashioned after the same pattern. He attempts no 
elaborate description even of his own garden. But, ina 
pleasing and instructive way, he writes from different points of 
view of the various elements and features of the garden and 
their changing phases as the seasons hasten on. The novice 
need not expect to find a garden already prepared for him on pa- 
per, with maps and specifications, but he will find, when he lays 
down the book, that his mind is furnished with a hundred 
delightful pictures, like that of tall red Lilies rising from a bed 
of Sensitive Fern, which will guide and restrain him when he 
comes to make a garden of his own as no mere formulas or 
precepts could. And those who already know what it is to 
enjoy gardens of their own will follow with sympathy this 
chronicle of a garden year in which their own trials and 
triumphs are so pleasantly revived. The book is not a 
formal treatise on garden art, nor a text-book of hardy plants, 
nor a manual of cultural instruction, and yet it contains a 
careful selection of herbaceous perennials, shrubs and vines, 
with admirable suggestions for arranging them, and practical 
counsel as to what is needed to make them take hold of the 
ground and grow. A chapter on the rock garden, as dis- 
tinguished from the chaotic stone-heap, popularly known as 
“the rockery,” and descriptions of the wild garden and 
wood garden, reveal a deeper feeling for those aspects of 
nature that are dainty and shy, or wild and wayward, than is 
usually expected of one who celebrates the trim graces of a 
more civilized garden. This appreciative love of nature will 
not permit Mr. Ellwanger to think of his garden as fenced 
in and complete in itself, but, as it makes its history with the 
revolving year, a chronicle of the wild flowers as they blossom 
runs beside it. The birds and butterflies, too, are named and 
welcomed in their order, and to this story of the interwoven 
lives of plant, and bird, and insect, are added many extracts 
from, and allusions to, the literature of flowers and seasons. 

In matters of detail we should feel constrained occasionally 
to dissent from Mr. Ellwanger’s judgment, as, for example, 
when he pronounces a well-grown Lilium auratum, with a 
stalk five or six feet high, supporting a dozen or more deli- 
ciously-scented blooms, as the ‘grandest of all hardy 
flowers.” Such a specimen, if properly placed, might be 
made most effective in the garden, but we should hardly rank 
it the ‘‘ grandest,” even if the word is used in a restricted 
sense to mean the “ stateliest,” of flowers. The list of desi- 
rable plants is not meant to be exhaustive, and yet, when so 
much praise is given to the large-flowered garden forms of the 
Clematis, one can hardly understand the omission of such fine 
native species as C. coccinea, with its coral-colored flowers, C. 
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crispa, with its fragrant, bright purple flowers, and C. Pitcheri, 
rather coarser than the others, but, like them, blooming all 
summer long. Our common Virgin’s Bower (C. Virginiana) 
would grace the more elaborately dressed portions of a lawn- 
border as becomingly as it would mingle with the untamed 
intricacies of the wild garden, and so would C. Vitalba, the 
Traveler's Joy, of Europe. And how could one be satisfied 
with his garden if he missed in it the beauty and fragrance of 
C. fammulain August? We should want C. graveolens, C. 
integrifolia, and several more—indeed, we could dispense with 
most of the Jackman class of hybrids with less sorrow than the 
loss of one or two of these species wouldbring. But these are 
questions of detail, and certainly no suspicion of narrowness 
or illiberality in selection will lie against a book in which the 
prim, old-fashioned flowers of the farm-garden, the tangle of 
Green-brier and Bitter-sweet in the wild garden, the Gold- 
thread and Prince’s Pine and Beech-ferns of the shaded wood- 
garden, and the cool mosses and minute Alpine flora of the 
rock-garden, are all welcomed with sympathy and appreciation. 

It is to be hoped that this dainty little volume will have many 
readers, for it can hardly fail to accomplish the worthy purpose 
of its author “ to stimulate a love for amateur gardening that 
may be carried out by all who are willing to bestow upon it 
that meed of attention it so bountifully repays.” 


Notes. 


The young city of Victoria, in British Columbia, has just 
voted $15,000 to improve its public park. 


Near Bethlehem, in Montgomery County, Tennessee, stands 
a Tulip-tree which is six feet and one inch in diameter, five 
feet from the ground, and apparently of the same size up to 
the first limb, which is seventy-five feet from the ground. 
The next limb is a hundred feet from the ground. The South- 
ern Lumberman reports this tree as probably sound, and esti- 
mates that it contains more than fifteen thousand feet of 
lumber. 


The agents of the California State Board of Horticulture are 
now raising the Australian ladybird in such numbers that 
colonies are furnished to all applicants whose trees are infested 
with the cottony cushion scale. These imported insects have 
proved effective destroyers of the scale, and there seems to be 
a reasonable ground for hope that this most serious enemy of 
the Orange, the Lemon, and other trees of that family can now 
be held in check. 


Vaccinium hirsutum, of which an account was given in 
GARDEN AND FOREST for July 31st, has ripened fruit at the Ar- 
nold Arboretum. It is fully as large as the fruit of the common 
Huckleberry (Gaylussacia resinosa), and is of a shining black 
color, and has quite an agreeable flavor. As it appears in cul- 
tivation, the berry is not so densely hairy as it is represented 
in the figure, which was drawn from wild specimens sent from 
the native habitat of the plant. 


Mr. F. L. Temple, of Shady Hill Nurseries, writes from Lon- 
don in regard to English Gooseberries, which he had been led 
to believe were far superior to any thing grown in America. 
But upon testing some of the sorts most highly praised he 
found them coarse or watery, or of low quality in some par- 
ticular, and altogether disappointing except in size and appear- 
ance. No patriotic American will admit that the best of them 
are as finely flavored as our native varieties. 


A year ago we published a note from M. Naudin (GARDEN 
AND FOREST, I, 289), who was trying for the third time to natu- 
ralize in Provence the Japan Clover (Lesfedeza striata), which 
has proved so useful as a forage plant in our southern states. 
He was not very sanguine of success in that dry climate, but 
had sent seed to Brittany and other places with some hope. 
He now writes that the Clover will certainly not thrive in 
Europe. It has been moderately successful in Algeria, but 
even there the amount of forage yielded is insignificant. 


Mr. William Falconer reports, in the Rural New Yorker, 
that he planted, in May, some Lima Beans, pushing them into 
the ground, eye down, and every seed grew. Seeds of asecond 
lot were laid flat and covered loosely, and those of a third lot 
were laid the same way, but the soil was tamped firmly on top 
of the beans. All the last lot sprouted and grew as well as those 
planted with the eye down, but the loosely-covered ones 
nearly all rotted. Mr. Falconer has not found that pinching 
back the vines has hastened the maturing of the beans a day, 
and thinks that allowing the vines to climb on poles at will is 
the best and least troublesome practice. 


Inasmuch as there is usually some basis of truth for any wide- 
spread popular belief, the inquiry was made in these columns 
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not long ago, whether there. was any foundation in fact for the 
prevalent opinion that the Beech-tree is never struck by light- 
ning. Ina late number of Science, Dr. D. L. Phares gives an 
account of a remarkable flash out of an almost clear sky 
which struck a Beech-tree, killed one ox, and stunned all the 
others of a team of six which happened to be drawing a wagon 
under its branches. Two men in the wagon were stunned. 
Dr. Phares adds that this is not the only instance which has 
come under his observation where a Beech-tree has been 
struck. 


Mr. A. H. Fewkes, of Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, 
who makes a point of testing all the new varieties of Sweet 
Peas, reports that the only one of this year’s introduction 
which came up and showed enough flowers for comparison 
was Blanche Ferry, and this is apparently an improved 
Painted Lady. The two are much alike, but when seen 
together the new one seems to be brighter in color and to 
have a purer white keel. In habit it is very free. Boreatton 
and Splendor of last season are proving fully as good as they 
promised, and, with Invincible Carmine, Princess Beatrice, 
Bronze Prince, Orange Prince and Adonis, show a very de- 
cided improvement on the older varieties. 


Professor Bailey has been making some experiments with 
seeds with a view to determine the influence of certain condi- 
tions upon germination. The most interesting of several 
conclusions reached was that drawn from tests with different 
quantities of water. Sprouting was proved to be decidedly 
more rapid and general where the seeds received less than the 
usual amounts of water given in green-houses. Seeds of 
Tomato, Cucumber, Pepper, Lima Bean, Carrot, Celery, Let- 
tuce and Cob@a scandens were all tried, and almost without ex- 
ception, of those planted in soil kept simply moist, a larger per- 
centage sprouted, and sprouted more rapidly than of those in 
soil more profusely watered. Professor Bailey explains what 
the latter phrase means by the statement that the seed-pans 
were shallow and had more than ordinary drainage, so that no 
stagnant water could remain, and the water was rarely applied 
in such quantities as to cause any drip from the pans; 
that is, the so-called profusely-watered plants received no 
more water than is given in many houses. 


The garden at Glen Eyre, Southampton, is one of the most 
interesting in England, owing to the experiments in growing 
exotic plants out of doors, which were made there some years 
ago by the late Mrs. Eyre Crabbe. ‘ The house,” says a re- 
cent description in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, ‘looks east and 
stands right at the head of a deep, narrow valley or gorge. . . . 
A series of steep terraces, profusely planted and richly 
decorated with flowers ... filling the beds, vases and 
baskets, gives to the garden a resemblance to some scene in 
Italy rather than in England. Away on the steep slopes on 
the sides of the valley there are numbers of very noble con- 
ifers . . . truly marvels of production considering that the 
slope” is in many places so steep that ‘‘it is difficult to stand 
erect upon it. Beyond and about these conifers are huge 
masses of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, etc., all exhibit- 
ing wonderful growth. Especially on the north side of the 
valley with its southern aspect there is a perfect forest of 
Rhododendrons, the huge heads standing up like miniature 
mountains and ablaze with tufts of flowers in vast quantities.” 
But the most remarkable feature of Glen Eyre is its masses of 
Camellias which Mrs. Eyre, full of faith in the hardiness of the 
plant, set out by hundreds and which have justified her con- 
fidence by the most luxuriant growth. The gardener’s house 
stands upon the north slope of the valley and between it and 
the mansion are a large number of fine Camellias growing 
with other plants in = Gastier, many of them being ten feet in 
diameter. On the wall of the por Meet is trained a dark red 
Camellia ten feet in height and fifteen feet broad, and another 
twelve feet in height and eight feet in depth from the front to 
the wall, with companions of almost equal size. Everywhere 
else on the grounds Camellias are plentiful in many varieties, 
sometimes massed, sometimes standing singly. ‘‘ The finest 
specimen, the lion of the collection, is a grand plant of the old 
double-striped which stands on the upper terrace, or house- 
level, in a very exposed windy spot, but looking south. This 
splendid fellow is some ten feet in height and forms almost a 
perfect square of thirteen feet each way, and blooms profusely 
every year.” The success of the gardens at Glen Eyre is all 
the more remarkable because it is not very many years since 
they were started and the soil was “ originally very poor, pro- 
ducing nothing but coarse Heather with some Scotch Fir. The 
skill and perseverance of the gardener have, however, trans- 
formed the unkind-looking wilderness into an earthly paradise.” 





